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MoLpAylans, 


Tue quarantine of Galatz is notorious throughout the Levant for its 
extreme rigour. For my own part I did not find the time to hang heavy 
on my hans, having set myself the task of examining and classifying more 
than three hundred geological specimens, besides drawing up notes of our 
expedition, both historical and mercantile, to be placed at the disposal of 
the Academy and of the Government at home. Some of the general results 
at which I arrived are as follows :— 4 
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“ The coast which I have just traversed may be divided into three parts, 
distinguished from each other not only by their proximity to the sea, but by 
the moral condition and industrial and commercial resources of the 
population. The first extends from the Bosphorus to the Gulf of Bourgas. 
‘Ehroughout its whole length it is composed of a seashore so inaccessible, 
and regions so mountainous and in every way ill adapted to agriculture, 
that there is little ground for entertaining the hope that any addition can 
be made to its present capability, which is limited to the produce of fuel. 
The second, comprised between Bourgas and the promontory of Kalangriah, 
presents on the contrary much interest. On the north, as well as on the 
seuth of the eastern hand of the Balkan Mountains, stretches a series of 
Towland districts admirably fitted for agriculture, and comprising the only 
real harbours on the western coast of the Black Sea. These countries, too, 
are making rapid progress under the measures of reform introduced a few 
years ago, which declared agricultural liberty and the abolition of monopoly 
in the Ottoman empire. Wretched villages were suddenly transformed 
into important commercial posts, and we see successively appear in the 
navigation reports the names, unknown up to that time, of Bourgas, 
Baltchik, Messemvria, and Ankialon. 

“In 1841, two Sardinian captains, who formed the idea of conveying salt 
to Bourgas, remained there more than three months before they could 
complete a cango of wheat. Four years afterwards the very same town of 
Bourgas 850,000 sacks of corn, Varna 650,000, and Baltchik 
220,000, was required only a little confidence in commercial 
transactions to kindle the ents and ardour of these populations, and 
to make them participate t commercial movement of our age. 
Especially it must ae Seeashad a Turks are quite as industrious as 
the Bulgarians. They constitute, in spite of our statistical tables, a third 
part of the labouring population. From among them, too, are chosen the 
majority of the brokers, who act as agents between the producers and the 
merchants, And here it is that we must fix the real starting point of a 
social revolution than which nothing can more tend to promote the future 
well-being of the Mussulman. Here the Turks appear less in the 
character of conquerors on their march making an encampment in Europe. 
The part which they play in the midst of the nations whom they have 
reduced is no longer an abnormal one. The arguments so often quoted 
a the oe the empire are worthless confronted with this 

the soil, conveying their produce sixty 
leagues by nnd, aad boll ing into the new path which has just been 
opened to them.” 

lf the wooden houses, the ce of the shops, and of a part of the 
imhabitants, remind one at tz of the Crescent, the style of the 
numerous brick churches, covered with plaster, entirely superseding 
mosques, the admixture of a hideous Jewish population peculiar to the 
Principalities and Bessarabia, and finally the carotsa, for conveying 
merchandize, and the hackney drochky, are decidedly new elements, and 
already introduce one to Russia, 

The sanitary duties which in Constantinople devolve on dogs, are here 
fulfilled by ravens alighting in flocks in the midst of the most frequented 
streets. 

. The quay on the Danube, the object of so much attention for a dozen 
vears, remains in the same condition. The ancient enclosure of the 
— quay alone has been replaced by a brick wall coped with wood. 
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In this wall have been made apertures at regular distances, through which 
the grain is made to rundown. The sailors receive it on the other side, 
and transfer it at once by help of pulleys to the vessels. An accumuiation 
of rubbish has so enlarged the causeway as to allow this direct lading even 
during summer. The amount of cheating which pervades all mercantile 
transactions at Galatz is inconceivable. False measures are avowedly 
exposed for sale. The cause of this corruption is to be attributed 
principally to the want of honesty in foreigners, and the protection they 
find in their own consuls, who, relying on old stipulations, secure impunity 
for the most odious exactions and frauds. When a corn-grower sends his 
wheat to be sold at Galatz, he takes great precaution in weighing it and 
sealing the sacks; the purchaser reweighs it, but with his own false 
weights. And what becomes of the peasant on his return to the village? 
His cart and buffaloes, wholly or in part, are seized by the landlord, who 
thus indemnifies himself for this barefaced and unpunished roguery. It 
is easy to understand how the merchants thus make rapid fortunes. It is 
not unusual to find them realize in the course of five years twenty or even 
forty thousand ducats. Not long ago, one of them beat a native servant 
to death. The police at first apprehended him; but a short time after 
released him on his appealing to his consul, who sent him on board a 
vessel bearing his national flag. At the present day he is residing at 
Galatz. 

Another example :—a Greek, under the protection of the English, 
farms an estate, but falls into a three years’ arrear of rent. His landlord 
lays a sequestration on the produce of the farm, but is obliged to take it 
off by the actual order of the Moldavian government. Foreigners ought 
to have policy enough to understand that it is as fatal to their own interests 
as it is absurd, to cling to old agreements between the Porte and the 
Principalities, which ruin the power of the latter. But they persist, 
nevertheless, as we have seen, in refusing to acknowledge their jurisdiction 
in criminal cases. Hence there exists an excessive irritation throughout 
the country, which some day or other will break out into a terrible storm 
of indignation against the merchants. 

During our stay, Galatz was visited by several persons of very different 
titles, but all notorious to a certain extent: in the first place, Bosco, who 
diverted us greatly after dinner at-our table-d’héte ; a certain lady'named 
Talbot, another last of the Stuarts and an Austrian canoness, a little old 
woman as agreeable as she was lively and eccentric, who has since 
terminated her existence by being assassinated in Syria, after having spent 
her whole life in traversing the two hemispheres from pole to pole; 
Madame Bognan, the star of the drawing-rooms of Jassy, going in all 
sincerity to end her days in a convent. She is one of the Moldavian 
ladies who were the first to explore the fountain-head of European 
civilization, being a great traveller, and having taken part in nearly all 
the important events of the empire, among others that of the Congress of 
Vienna, after the first fall of Napoleon. And last of all the Countess of 
Asch, who, having been already once banished from Moldavia, had just 
been recognised at the quarantine, from whence an order of the Prince 
gave her a safe convoy of a dozen soldiers to the frontier. . 

We set out on the 25th of October for Jassy in a post carotsa, a wretched 
vehicle of wickerwork, stuffed with hay, and dragged with frightful 
rapidity by a number of horses. The wheels, more pentagonal than 
circular, are only kept in their places by the quickness of eg motion, 
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and it often happens that they come off and remain on the road without 
any one troubling himself to pick them up, or even noticing their absence 
lefore reaching the next stage. The unhappy traveller, unused to such 
violent exercise, is obliged to make the most painful efforts to keep his 
balance so as to avoid being flung off into the road. At each stage, horses 
are provided, half broken-in and very spirited. As for the coachmen, 
they are quite unique, both as to skill and picturesque gait, with 
innumerable ribbons hanging from their great hats, and embroidery over 
all their-dress, especially their flap-boots. One would call them musketeers 
but for their want of arms. 

Immense fields of cabbages, a hut, through the sides of which grotesque 
pigs are vainly endeavouring to force their way, being kept back by a 
wooden triangle, through which their necks are passed; here and there a 
group of peasants eating mamaliga (a kind of porridge made of boiled 
maize) ; cabbages everywhere :—such was the scene which was repeated to 
us again and again during the fifty-five hours that we consumed, with 
nothing to eat too, between Galatz and Jassy. At one little town, Perlat, 
we were obliged, for want of post-house, horses, fire and lodging, to pass 
the night in the open air, exposed to a heavy fog. M. Laurens has had his 
feet frost-bitten. 

The view of the capital of Moldavia discovered from the heights of 
Sokola, is very fine, with the setting sun on the left behind the violet ridges 
of the Carpathian Mountains. The massive architecture of the cathedral 
and palace of the Hospodars,* though in reality nothing but castles of 
plaster, produce from a distance a singularly-striking effect. It must be 
allowed that the autumnal frosts, the rapid motion of the carotsa, and our 
dietary arrangements imparted a marvellous dreaminess to the impressions 
we received. 

Jassy has changed much during the last few years. The disappearance 
of ancient ruins in the principal streets, numerous modern edifices, a 
wooden pavement, shops of all kinds, give to this town a European 
character approaching nearest to that of Germany. There were here 
formerly a great number of French settlers, the jurisdiction over whom 
rested solely with the consul. The most shameful abuses naturally 
resulted from this privilege, abuses which the revenue officers worked s0 
as to suit their own interests, by laying exactions on those who cried out 

against the French protection. An official decree has put an end, and 
not without reason, to this order of things, which diminishes so com 
siderably the incomes of the officers tha their fixed allowance is 
enough for them. The strictness of military proscription enforced ig 
Bessarabia on the entire population has made a great part of them, 
especially the Jews, emigrate to the Principalities and even to the rig 
bank of the Danube, for the Russian agents prevent as far as they possibl 
can their taking refuge in Moldavia, 

If we cast a look on the past history of Moldavia we find it in turw 
Dacian, Roman, Sarmatian, and Hungarian. It was only in 1354 that, 
under Alexander the Goed, it began to have a government and name 
its own. Its population, warlike and independent, was always a subject of 
astonishment and admiration. Russian influence made its way into the 
Principalities only towards the beginning of the eighteenth century. Sinet 
the time of Ipsilanti (who paid the penalty of exile and death for hi 


* Ruling princes of Moldavia and Wallachia. 
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attempt to wrest from the Porte its jurisdiction over all the Christian 
population), Moldavia and Wallachia, subject in appearance to the latter 
power, are really controlled by Russia, and liable to all the hardships 
resulting from this false position. . 

Jassy, European in fact, but Oriental in its buildings, customs, and 
population, at the present day offers to the artist and the observer of men 
and manners, a great resemblance to the towns of Asia Minor. The 
mixture of European and Asiatic dresses which one meets with even in 
the drawing-room of a Moldavian lady ; the important office of consul ; the 
variety of races ; the Jewish, Armenian, and Tartar shops which crowd the 
dirty and narrow streets of the ancient city; the unwholesome dwellings, 
the mosques, the Byzantine churches, wretched ruins tottering against 
elegant palaces—all that characterizes the towns of the Levant is found at 
Jassy, and gives to this capital a character for originality with which the 
inhabitants are more disgusted than pleased. They are thus in a great 
hurry to get rid of it by widening the streets, replacing asphalte by wood- 
paving, taking down the Jewish hovels to build small houses after the 
German style of very monotonous appearance; increasing the number of 
European shops, and, finally, establishing a system of lighting, which takes 
away from the retired districts all the mystery that afforded such food for 
the imagination. 

Not content with these changes, which will end by bringing Jassy 
to the rank of a second-rate provincial town, the Moldavian Boyards* 
have entirely abandoned their magnificent Asiatic costume for the 
black coat, a dress which necessarily requires a complete change in their 
eustoms and tastes. ‘This is a real misfortune; but, nevertheless, as long 
as Jassy presents its Tsiganes, its Jews, and its Armenians, it must present 
to the foreigner some relief from the insupportable sameness which reigns 
from one end of Europe to the other. 

Except the deserts of the Caspian Sea which, I am thankful to say, we 
found untainted by any mixture, is there a single country into which 
civilization has not introduced its gas, its M‘Adam, and its Parisian 
fashions? Let us leave it to political economists to congratulate themselves 
on such changes, and deplore, as artists, the rage which engrosses the 
whole world to imitate Europe, and thus to take away from travels 
all the charm of the picturesque and of novelty. 

As I have said, the population of Jassy is of a very mixed character, 
The Jews, driven from Poland, have spread themselves like a torrent over 
Moldavia, where they live nevertheless in the most miserable manner. As 
in all the towns of southern Russia so in Jassy, I found the Jews marked 
by the degraded stamp, the wretchedness, the cringing humility which 
seem inherent in their nature. Proverbial for their filth, and crowded 
together in unwholesome purlieus, these unhappy people have sunk to the 
lowest grade of the human species. Literally complying with the words 
of Scripture, “ Increase and multiply,” their numbers augment so rapidly 
that the Moldavian government is beginning to be seriously embarrassed 
by them. Nearly all shopmen, hawkers, agents and pawnbrokers, the 
competition reduces their gains to such a trifle that no one knows how they 
manage to maintain their numerous families. 

The very moment that a stranger arrives at Jassy a cloud of these harpies 
besiege his door from morning till night, without budging an inch ; invul- 


* Native aristocracy of Moldavia. 
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nerable to contempt, injuries, and the impatience of him whose paras they 
covet, they always end by finding the vulnerable point, and making them- 
selves necessary. 

Their external appearance is just the same as in Russia ; the unvaried 
robe of black calico shining with grease, the cotton drawers, clouted shoes, 
the beard pointed, and the matted hair sticking to the temples, and 
exhaling a nauseous odour. As to the women, they present, by their 
agreeable features and the Oriental grace of their costume, such a contrast 
to their lords that one can hardly believe them to belong to the same 
race. 

The Moldavians, like all other nations in the early stage of civilization, 
are more attached to forms than to substance. Religion, morality, 
industry, and the arts claim as yet but a superficial regard. Rigorous in 
their outward observance of the forms of the Greek church, they are 
unacquainted both with its spirit and moral principles. Devoted tu 
pleasure and dissipation, they give themselves up to a laxity of morals 
close akin to utter licentiousness. 

The aristocracy is composed of several classes, which constitute all the 
social power. The laws of caste are observed among them to such a degree 
that in spite of their inclination for society it is impossible for them to form 
one in accordance with the idea we attach to the word. The respect 
which is entertained for the superior classes betrays itself by slavish 
ceremonies, at which the stranger is greatly shocked. Thus neither great 
services rendered to his country, intellectual eminence, nor merit, can 
exempt the Boyard of the second class from the obligation of kissing the 
hand of a Boyard of the first class, and of observing in all his actions the 
“line of demarcation which separates them. So sure is the former to take 
his revenge on the Boyard of the third class and so on. But in the very 
same room from which are excluded really remarkable men on no other 
ground than that they belong to an inferior class, one sees German, 
French, and Italian adventurers graciously received, if they know only 
how to shuffle the cards and to converse agreeably. 

Passion for play has taken such entire possession of the Moldavians that 
there is not an estate in the country that is not more or less involved. 
Luxuriance in furniture, carriages, and livery servants, has taken such an 
upward flight during the last. fow years, that it contributes equally with 
this hateful vice to the ruin of the most influential and aristocratic families. 
Polities are beginning to play an important part in Moldavian society, 
The protection which is there simultaneously exercised by Russia and 
Turkey, cannot fail to produce a struggle of principles, opinions, 
sympathies, and antipathies, the result of which cannot be anything else 
than fatal to the interests of all parties. The Russian party, decidedly in 
a minority, is represented by certain high functionaries and by Bo 
who pay assiduous court to the consul-general of Russia; but the body of 
the people is anti-Russian, and cannot forget the occupation of 1828, 
which did so much harm to the country. 

No nation offers greater facility for divorce than Moldavia. The laws, 
both civil and religious, lend themselves to it with such complaisance that 
for such a ple not to take advantage of them would be perfectly 
ridiculous. Thus the Moldavians, naturally inconstant, look on marriage 
only as a means of satisfying a caprice or passing fancy. During my stay 
at Jassy, only a single instance could be quoted to me in which a couple 
had not suffered themselves to be carried away by the prevailing incon- 
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stancy ; for twenty years they had given the example of a fidelity which 
in that country was regarded as a phenomenon, and there was every reason 
to suppose that it would be lasting. 

The leaning of the reigning prince towards Russia, or at least the 
feebleness of his administration, excites among the higher classes of his 
subjects the most decided opposition. To this origin may be traced the 
saying, ‘‘ Moldavia is a Russian province, the government of which the 
czar spares himself the expense of a 

It appears that at the time of the sojourn of the sultan at Routchouck, 
to which place the two princes of Moldavia and Wallachia went to testify 
their respect, five or six Moldavians of high rank repaired at the same 
time to his highness carrying energetic protestations against the public and 
private conduct of their sovereign. The latter, who had himself just 
before received a most violent anonymous letter, caught scent of his 
enemies’ intention, and made all speed to submit the letter himself to the 
sultan’s inspection, thus taking the initiative against the accusation. It is 
pretended that on the departure of the Boyards from Routchouck two had 
disappeared without leaving any trace of their fate. 

One of the young princes is already the hero of a disgraceful story. He 
began, it is said, by demanding of his father the sum of 60,000 ducats, besides 
an annual income, under the pretext that it was necessary for him to form 
an establishment befitting his rank. The father naturally refused, and 
the son immediately proceeded to create for himself an independent fortune, 
by taking every possible advantage of the position which his rank gave 
him in the country. The estates belonging to the convent of Niamsa 
were at this time about to be farmed, and the young prince attended the 
public letting, got out of the way, by fair means or foul, all competitors, 
and took the contract at less than half its actual value. Once installed 
in his office he shrunk from no means, legal or illegal, to fill his coffers, 
and to the present day he employs all the most vexatious and harassing 
oppressions of ancient feudalism. Does he want labourers to thresh his 
wheat, he compels the attendance of a hundred or so, as well from the free 
villages as from his own neighbourhood, and pays them only at the rate of 
three piastres and a half a day, when the poor wretches, already worn out 
with toil, would not of their own free will accept a silver rouble. , 

On a late occasion wanting some sacking-cloth, he sent one of his people 
to the neighbouring town with orders to seize all the cloth they could find 
there, paying the merchants a price far below its value. The cloth thus 
obtained he distributed to the peasants, enjoining them to bring back 
the sacks completed in the space of twenty-four hours. His method of 
obtaining money is pretty much of the same stamp. The money-changer 
of the town nearest at hand, with a pistol held at his throat, must pay 
down the sum that he requires. What will be the character of such an 
individual when he is of an age to reign? We were assured that having 
been asked why he had so scandalously caused the return of the Countess 
of Asch to Moldavia, he answered, “ She was unfaithful to me—I wanted to 
put her to death.” 

Having returned to Galatz in forty-eight hours, in a wretched car 
belonging to a Jew, which had been pressed into our service for the 
occasion, we took our passage for Constantinople on board the Austrian 
Lloyd’s ~acket-boat “ Ferdinando Primo,” which had been delayed by 
uninterrupted bad weather ever since she had left Vienna. We soon 
passed on the left the mouth of the too famous river which the treaty of 
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Adrianople, confirming that of Unkiar-Skelessi, makes the boundary of 
Moldavian Turkey. The Pruth forms this boundary from the point 
where it touches the Moldavian territory to the Danube, which Russian 
vessels are not allowed to go up beyond this juncture. A later treaty, 
that of Balta-~-Leimau (May 1, 1849), stipulates that no occupation of the 
provinces shall take place except by concert with Turkey, provided that 
the latter do not provoke the interference of Russia by unconstitutional 
acts against the suid Principalities. But what will avail all these miserable 
treaties against the caprice andthe autocratic irresponsibility of a czar? 
Have riot the Russian troops already, twice since the beginning of the 
present century, occupied both Moldavia and Wallachia? ‘The first to 
enforce a sum of money due from the Porte; the second in 1848, to quell 
intestine commotions, as dangerous to herself as to Turkey. 

After eleven hours’ sail from Galatz, we reached Soulina (a place of no 
less note in European diplomacy), in sight of the Black Sea. Moored to 
the two Russian banks of the river, now become wider, and drawn up in 
lineas in a harbour, were stationed about four hundred vessels (sometimes 
there are even as many as five hundred) laden with corn, and indefinitely 
waiting for the propitious moment of crossing the formidable “ Bar of the 
Danube,” the object of so many international hitches and recriminations. 
After having held a consultation with the pilot of Soulina, the captain 
announced that it was at present impossible to enter the sea. ‘The actual 
depth of the water amounted to no more than eleven feet, and with the 
stiff breeze that was blowing it would have been impossible to effect the 
passage without incurring the risk of running aground, and perhaps being 
wrecked. 

The year before the depth of the water over the bar was less than eight 
feet, vessels of a tonnage exceeding fifteen hundred loads were obliged 
to haye recourse to lighters, a necessity which was especially disastrous 
to the commerce of the Principalities. ‘There belonged to Soulina nearly 
three hundred of these lighters, the greater part of which are cutters, and 
belong to the colonel commanding the place, Solouvrof, nephew of General 
Fédorof, governor of Bessarabia. It would be difficult to give an idea of 
all the impositions chargeable on the owners of the lighters, who, without 
any kind of fixed rate, release at their pleasure captains driven to despair, 
and obliged to have recourse to their aid. At the present time the charge 
is from eighty to ninety colonates (Roman crowns) for the conveyance of 
two hundred tons, that is to say for performing a passage of fifteen or 
twenty minutes. A ship of two thousand five hundred loads could not 
procure the necessary lighters for five hundred colonates. Prices are 
naturally rising in consequence of the long-continued bad weather ; and 
Russia has by every possible means in her power thwarted the efforts made 
by different nations to organize among themselves a system of lighterage, 
exacting ten per cent. 

The Bar of Soulina, which has been formed by alluvial deposits, might, 
by the expenditure of some labour, be made passable by vessels drawing 
twenty feet. Formerly the Turks there, obliged all the vessels that passed 
to draw after them a kind of iron rake or dredge, at a depth that varied 
little from sixteen feet. From the time of the Austro-Russian convention 
in 1840, on this subject, the obligation to keep up the custom has fallen to 
Russia, to be maintained by dues levied on each vessel, But nothing has 
been done to fulfil the terms of this condition. A dredging-machine was 
forthwith to be ordered in England, then countermanded, the passage 
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having suddenly improved. Russia, naturally enough, did not fail to be 


often accused of wilfully increasing the obstacle. In like manner, the 
commandant of Soulina would foree the lightermen to go during winter 
and fling overboard bags of sand in the only navigable channel; but such 
grave accusations ought to '»e received with caution, all allowance being 
made for the fertility of invention which characterizes the Oriental when it 
is not for his interest to tell the truth. 

In the month of April 1843, the Austrian brig “ Solechisto,” having 
suffered shipwreck at Soulina, the interpreter of the Austrian consulate at 
Galatz was directed to arrange the sale of whatever might be saved. The 
Russian commandant opposed this measure, under pretext that it could only 
be carried into effect by the agency of his public auctioneer; and hence 
arose endless difficulties. An Austrian agent is scarcely tolerated at 
Soulina during a short season. Oh, that a mouth of the Danube could be 
found outside this Russian sponging-house ! 

Soulina is composed of one hundred and twenty houses, situated on the 
right bank of the river, which is always in a state of quarantine, and on 
the left bank exactly opposite is established, fronting the river, the lazaretto. 
Its inhabitants, merchants or owners of lighters, thrive well on the 
resources which accrue to them from the anchorage of so many vessels. 
The garrison contains two huadred and forty marines, forty infantry 
soldiers, twelve lighthouse-keepers, twenty-six horse-soldiers, with an 
officer, forty Cossacks to act as police, two sloops and a gun-boat. The 
aspect of the country low, covered with reeds, and liable to fogs, rising 
both from the river and from the sea, is very wretched. The other mouths 
of the Danube, abandoned ages ago, are absolutely unnavigable. 

The very next day after our arrival, at near about twenty-four hours, 
the wind seeming to lull, a pilot came to announce to the captain that he 
would undertake to navigate the vessel over the bar. The anchor is 
effectually weighed, and half an hour afterwards we find ourselves, not 
without emotion, once more on the waves, then really black, of this Black 
Sea, the first scene of our interesting voyage, and making eight miles an 
hour on our way to the Bosphorus and Constantinople. The passage, 
though very stormy, soon became very agreeable in the society of a young 
Englishman named Bruce, correspondent of the ‘Augsburg Gazette,’ 
whom his mother was sending to India to recover a horse belonging to his 
elder brother, who had been killed in the late wars; of M. Skina and his 
son, well-known Moldavian Boyards; and especially in that of our old 
friend the Countess and Canoness Talbot, who was on her way quite alone 
to Jerusalem. Having taken on board off Varna the governor of Widdin, 
one of the passengers took it into his head to disguise himself in an old 
cloak and a fez, and had himself announced under the name of this pacha 
to the witty countess, who was completely taken in. 

It was on the 11th of November, after an absence of two months and a 
half, that, enriched with remembrances and results of our labours, we again 
set foot in Constantinople, where the whole of the winter was spent in 
preparing a new expedition into Asia Minor and Persia, 


C. A. J. 
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Who goes to bed, and doth not pray, 
Maketh two nights to every day, 
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BRITISH INDIA.—No. III. 
PENANG. 


Ata time when Portugal was a bright gem in the diadem of civilized 
nations, or rather when civilization was yet in its infancy, and Spain and 
her sister country had gained pre-eminence and renown by the daring 
exploits of a few hardy veteran sailors, whose minds were as expansive as 
the broad and boundless ocean over which they rode triumphantly—when 
the riches of the East were a speculative mania—a dream of El Dorado— 
a golden stream on which the imaginations of a money-liking people loved 
to sport, and when there were more to combat the prowess and victories 
of an invincible marine,—few of our countrymen could have had the 
temerity to hazard such a prophetic opinion, as that a century would be 
hardly passed into eternity ere all the well-contested and hardly-gained 
victories of the subjects of their most Catholic Majesties would be a paving- 
stone on which the British were to place a first, firm, unshakable footing, 
and the foundation upon which was rapidly to rise that immense and 
glorious fabric now known as the British Indian Empire. 

Vasco de Gama, overcoming what to all human appearances seemed an 
insurmountable difficulty, discovered that great key to the Indian Ocean, 
which has since led to the possession and colonization of the Cape, 
Mauritius, New Holland, and India, and which at once opened the way 
to an inexhaustible commerce that has ever gone on increasing in wealth 
and importance. 

But even after the victories of Clive, Wellesley, and other distinguished 
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erals; after India had assumed a permanent position as an indisputable 
ritish possession; when there was that vast continent appended to our 
small, seagirt island which, inch by inch, and at the lost of thousands of 
valiant men, gradually increased in size till it became an incalculable 
domain, rich in ground products and flourishing cities,—there yet remained 
some small, remote, and apparently insignificant islands, destined never- 
theless to excite the inquiring investigation of talented travellers, and to 
rise to a pre-eminence barely surpassed by the vast Indian continent itself. 
These islands were Penang and Singapore, and their sister settlement on 
the continent of Malacca. 

Pulo-Penang, or Prince of Wales’ Island, is situated at the mouth of 
those Straits formed by the islands of Sumatra and Borneo on the one side, 
and the Malayan peninsula on the other. Rising to an extreme height 
from the surface of the water, Penang can be distinguished on a fine clear 
day from a distance exceeding fifty geographical miles. Striking up 
abruptly conical, it causes a bold outline on the usually pacific waters of 
the Straits, and is beautifully delineated on the horizon by the striking 
contrast its distant blue hills afford to the pale azure, unclouded skies of 
these Eastern latitudes. Many a bold navigator of the earlier ages has 
trembled again to behold its ominous form, too surely indicative of those 
long and tedious calms so prevalent in the Straits, and which, at that 
period, endangered the safety of the ships, their cargoes, and the lives of 
the crew and passengers, by exposing them to the treachery and cunning 
cruelty of a horde of heartless, rapacious, and unrelenting piratical Malays, 
whose proahs, like so many birds of prey, were ever on the look-out for 
the near approach of unsuspecting strangers, and who but too often 
revelled in the rich booty that fell to their share, at the cost of a frightful 
sacrifice of human life and of property. No vessel that fell into their 
power ever entered Christian port again; no soul on board ever lived to 
recount when and by what torturing methods life’s blood had been shed, 
as a child scatters water negligently around. The old, the young, the 
beautiful, and the good were alike speedily despatched by these ruthless 
marauders. The blood-stained decks sank beneath the waves, as the scuttled 
ship settled down in fathomless abyss, or else were purified by the scorch- 


. ing flame that eagerly devoured the well-pitched and turpentined , timbers. 


Down to the water’s edge the fiery element would range; the few uncouth 
and ugly particles of what had been the stately vessel that braved a 
thousand gales and ocean dangers, went down beneath the calm, unrippled 
water; and the last dense cloud of smoke, bearing with it the blood of 
innocence, rose high up in the air, crying from the sea, as Abel’s blood 
cried from the earth, for retribution from the heavens above them, ming- 
ling with the airy atmosphere, thinly separated in misty vapour, and so 
dissolved :— 
“Thus memory had no clue to seek or find 

Upon the water’s smooth, untroubled stream ; 

No ripple had the vessel left behind, 

No certain wave to which the sun’s kind beam 

Might point—and indicate the spot where they, 

The victims of the sea assassins, slept. 

No comfort for the mourner that day, 

When for the early-murdered dead they wept.” 


ore en reached the ears of the then yet uninitiated British in 
India. e nearest and apparently most correct accounts of these islands. 
and shores of Malacca were at best of a fabulous nature. Old men from 
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Arabia and the Red Sea, with beards like so many necromancers, reported 
Penang to be a fairyland, from the shores of which, at nightfall, odours the 
most exquisite and delicious were floated over the ocean towards the vessels 
within sight of its looming, moonlight-capped peak, entrancing the people 
on board, and seducing them into soft, refreshing, uninterrupted slumber, 
from which only the bright glare of the morning sun could shake them 
into a sensibility of the great risk and danger they ran, by being unpre- 
pared for the sinister designs of the pirates in the neighbourhood. Some- 
times these Arab grab-brigs, which generally sailed in fleets, and were 
well and strongly, equipped, would approach the spot where, on former 
voyages, they knew Penang to be situated, and to their utter consternation 
and superstitious alarm no vestige of the island was to be found; then 
as suddenly the mist that had enshrouded it would dissolve beneath the 
warm sunbeams, and they were equally surprised and frightened to find 
their vessels close under the high land of the island, with a whole squadron 
of Malay proahs cruising in every direction. They seldom, however, were 
subjected to any annoyances from the pirates, who never relished the idea 
of contending with overwhelming powers, nor indeed would even attempt 
the seizure of a vessel except when perfectly sure that none other was 
within hail, and then only by treachery accomplishing their fiendish designs, 
The Arabs, however, and in whatever numbers, never relished the prox- 
imity of these sea-ogres, and immediately put their vessels about and 
stood out to sea; or else, in case of a calm obliging them to remain in this 
unenviable dilemma, they towed their respective vessels into a position 
best suited to repel the attack of the pirates, and then, letting go their 
kedge-anchors, kept every soul on board on deck and at their stations, 
to be ready at a moment's warning. Each grab-brig had usually a com- 
plement of more than a hundred hands. They were pirates themselves in 
their own seas, and therefore best fitted to combat those of the Straits, 
and most likely to be on their guard against, and up to all the cunning 
manceuvres of the Malayan proahs. Many of these Arab vessels sought 
the Straits for the purpose of fishing and loading saltfish for ports up the 
Gulf of Suez, and for this purpose no place could be better suited than the 
small islands in the vicinity of Penang. There is a species of red-rock 
cod that is peculiarly abundant about here, and is caught when calms are 
frequent and of long duration. A singular little rock, showing itself just 
high enough above the waves to prove a warning to such as are strangers 
to the navigation of the Straits, is, and has long been, the resort of fishing 
vessels; and casual passers-by that may chance to be becalmed in this 
latitude, derive no small amusement and gratification in hooking up the 
fish, at all times a desirable relish, but more especially so to such as have 
been for weeks and months restricted to the unsavoury board-ship diet of 
hard biscuit and junk. 

Time wore on, and the passage through the Straits of Malacca attracted 
the attention of enterprising nations; a regular line of China traders was 
established ; and fleets of Indiamen made Pulo-Penang a regular rendezvous, 
where they with safety and facility procured water and provisions. The 
piratical Malays, though still as numerous as ever, found themselves 
quite at a nonplus when their proahs were brought in contact with the 
stately Indiaman ; and coasters and Arab grabs set all their machinations 
at defiance, by availing themselves of the safety afforded by the large 
convoys of well-armed and better-disciplined ships; and the Dutch very 
soon established themselves in the then strongly-fortified town of Malacca. 
Still Penang remained a place of very small importance, in a wild and 
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uncultivated state, and overrun with brushwood and wild forest trees, 
which grew luxuriantly down to the very water’s edge. That the soil was 
fertile, and that the island possessed very many advantages as a settlement, 
there eould not have been a moment’s hesitation in guessing ; and doubtless 
several had often turned in their minds the utility and profit attainable by 
the possession, cultivation, and colonization of so luxuriant a spot, and one 
so fitted by the nature of its position to promote the interests of any 
government or wealthy company of merchants. But the great drawback 
seems to have been, firstly, the inimical disposition of its more than 
treacherous inhabitants; and, secondly, the want of sufficient pléa or 
excuse for wresting it forcibly from the independent possession of the 
prince of Quedale: for though almost manifestly the whole coast and 
islands were peopled by a piratical nation, no instance had been brought 
home, as it were, of the Queda government approving or openly protecting 
their nefarious proceedings, nor had any proah been chased into the harbour 
of Penang ; as, in instances of their being hard pressed by cruisers or sloops 
of war, they invariably sought refuge in those small islands where the 
shallowness of the water rendered further pursuit out of the question, or 
else abandoned their vessels to the mercy of the men-of-war boats, and fled. 
for shelter into the thick and impenetrable jungles on the Queda territory. 
What, therefore, force could not, or had no right to achieve, was destined 
to be accomplished by time and stratagem; and the instrument employed 
for the realization of the hopes and wishes of many interested in Eastern 
traffic was destined to be a man of no very exalted capacity, but who, as 
the master of a trading-vessel, had often opportunity of investigating and 
appreciating the wealth of this island, at the same time that by care and 
judgment he won over the esteem and respect of the natives, with whom 
he was continually brought in contact. 

Captain Light was the fortunate individual who was destined to bring 
the fairest island and most healthy station in the East Indies under the 
consideration of the British Government, On him the fair queen of Queda 
was pleased to smile graciously ; and as the queen of Sheba in days of yore 
brought precious offerings to the wise king Solomon, so she, in bestowing 
her hand on Captain Light, brought to him riches and prosperity, to say 
nothing of the dignity and honour conferred. Captain Light, then, became 
rajah of Queda and its dependencies; lived to see his fair and virtuous 
queen gathered to her ancestors; and then, bethinking him most likely 
of his own relatives and home, and of civilized London and its pleasures, 
resigned his régal dignity amongst savages, ceding the Prince of Wales’ 
Island, or Pulo-Penang, to the Honourable the East India Company, by 
which gentlemen it was duly incorporated in the Charter as part and 
portion of their possessions in India, together with the town of Malacca 
and the island of Singapore; and from this era we may date the gradual 
rising importance of what are, for their size, the richest British possessions 
in all India. 

There is a monument, handsome and unique of its kind, raised to the 
memory of Captain Light in the island of Penang. It specifies dates and 
services rendered; and that he in due time, like all others upon the earth, 
went to that long mysterious home, ‘“‘ where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest.” 

The early settlers at Penang had many evils, and, at that period, 
irremediable ones, to contend against. ‘The foul air at night, arising from 
the rapid evaporations of rank and unwholesome vegetation, produced fevers 
so acute and dangerous that few survived the first severe attack. As 
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speculators increased, the thickly-set jungle rapidly disappeared ; and in 
the room of unwholesome vegetable matter which the sun’s rays had scarcely 
ever penetrated, gardens and fields began rapidly to spring up, and the 
rose and the honeysuckle spread sweet odours around in spots where hereto- 
fore nought but noxious vapours were wont to assail the nostrils. Amongst 
those who fell victims to the prosecution of the speculative mania that led 
many from different parts of the world to the Straits, may be mentioned 
the instance of Lieut.-Colonel Jackson, of the Madras army, who, with his 
wife and grown-up son, had retired to Penang, the son purposing to become 
a planter, with which intent he had already erected a small farmhouse, 
and had cleared away a good bit of the forest around his residence ; but the 
newly-cut trees had not sufficiently decayed, or the leaves withered and 
dried, before the family entered upon possession of their newly-acquired 
property, doubtless with many a bright and golden dream of future pros- 
perity. One single night had they reposed under shelter of their own roof ; 
the next day sickness grim and direful stalked in; and the third day the 
sun, shining bright and glorious as ever, cast the last bright beams of 
its setting light upon the newly-made graves of the whole family! Those 
who visit Penang now-a-days would barely give credence to its ever having 
been other than it now is, the brightest gem in the Eastern seas, a little 
paradise amidst the waves of the Indian Ocean, to which the sick of all 
three Presidencies fly for health and recreation. 

Never shall I forget the pleasurable sensations that stole over my 
senses as our bark neared the shores of this fairy island on the occasion of 
my first visit. LEEvery breath that we inhaled was laden with mellifluous 
odours ; the sea and the sky were without ripple or cloud, their clear blue 
tinges verging imperceptibly into one another on the distant horizon: ever 
and anon the cheerful song of the Malay Lascar notified the depth of water 
as marked by the deep-sea line, and the vessel glided swiftly and noise- 
less through the waters as the favouring breeze urged her on her onward 
course towards the haven we were each instant expecting to see. By-and-by 
the diminutive-looking signal-staff on the top of the hill, with its apparently 
atom of a flag, became distinctly visible to the naked eye, and warned us 
that our approach had been discerned by the occupants of the governor’s 
house and the inmates of the convalescent bungalow. Every few minutes 
brought some new and interesting object of scenery in view: now we 
perceived the little fortress jutting out in an extreme angle into the sea ; 
the neat, comfortable-looking houses of the merchants and planters that 
lined the seashore, each separated by a spacious and well‘arranged com- 
pound or garden ; then the signal-staff in the fort busily engaged hoisting 
and exchanging signals with us; questions innumerable as to whence we 
came from, and how long we had been out; and then the little telegraph 
was busily at work for the special behoof and benefit of the sickly few on 
the top of the hill. Finally, the shipping in the harbour, the men-of-war, 
merchantmen boats, junks, offices, wharfs, and pretty little covered-in 
jetty, burst upon our view, and we were simultaneously boarded by the 
custom-house - people on one side, and Abraham Brown on the other. 
Abraham Brown, for so his innumerable certificates termed him, had been, 
according to their tenor, almost time out of mind well and favourably 
known to the shipping that frequented the Straits; he was as honest a man 
as a rogue could be, and he was always welcome because his boat brought 
off many of the good things of this life, doubly welcome to those who, like 
ourselves, had come off a long and tedious voyage. 

The number of mangosteins and plantains, and other curious and rare 
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fruits, devoured upon this particular occasion, would have frightened an 
abstemious man into a week’s hospital diet ; but Penang has a rare climate, 
and both parties were content to abide the consequences—Abraham Brown 
the chances of getting paid by the crew, the crew the chances of an indiges- 
tion. In the midst of all this gormandizing the vessel brought up, and we 
were instantly beset by. shore boats, all wrangling together for the booty to be 
gained in the shape of passengers’ luggage; for besides myself there were 
some officers and European soldiers destined for the different settlements in 
the Straits. In the interim a small but handsome little boat came along- 
side, with the British ensign flying from a little staff in the stern, and a 
rather stout and elderly old gentleman, with gold-laced cap and anchor- 
button jacket, seated in the stern sheets, This was no less an individual 
than Captain » who held an official position here, an excellent-hearted 
but most eccentric old man, who never could remain quiet two consecutive 
minutes. He was noted for this, and (peace be to his ashes, for he has long 
since been numbered with the dead) was a source of great amusement to 
the young officers then stationed at Penang. His greatest constitutional 
failing was inquisitiveness, a curiosity, not to meddle with other people’s 
affairs and secrets, but to see everything that was going on in open day- 
light, and to miss none that might chance to pass him with whom he might 
exchange a word or a nod: for the gratification of this passion he had 
invented a revolving seat like a music-stool, in the centre of his palanquin- 
carriage, or ‘‘shigrampo,” as it is called in Penang. Wheeling rapidly 
round and round on this, as his carriage went from place to place, he kept 
continually bowing and chattering to those that passed, to the infinite 
delight of a parcel of raw ensigns, who occupied their hours in scampering 
after him on their Acheen ponies from noon till nightfall. Another singular 
propensity the old gentleman possessed was that of finding out what every 
one in the place intended to have for dinner: and, for this express purpose, 
turning out early of a morning, he used to waylay the cooks and native 
servants as they returned from market of a morning, and pry into the 
contents of each basket, giving utterance to his extreme satisfaction at the 
appearance of some favourite joint or vegetable by frequent repetition of the 
Hindostance words “ both atcha” (very good), and then walk off whistling 
in search of the next comer. Many who have been in the Straits will, if 
they chance to glance over these pages, remember the strange yet kind old 
man I allude to, for he was a prince in regard to hospitality, and his 
prying into other people’s kitchen affairs seemed only an incentive to his 
kindly-meant invitations. However, as I said before, the poor old man is 
long since dead, and we must leave him to peaceful repose in his grave. 
After having got your traps all together, and everything, yourself included, 
into the boat, you find yourself in a few minutes safely landed at the jetty 
steps, amidst a shoal of Pariah Madras coolies, all chattering away in 


' Tamil, and plotting destruction and annihilation to your purse. Happening 


to be familiar with their barbarous tongue, you startle them amazingly by 
a few simple words in their native vernacular: “Tamil pache theriemar ? ” 
(Do you understand Tamil ?) This comes like a thunderbolt upon them ; and 
then, having paid a dollar to the boatmen—for everything in Penang goes 
by dollars—-you engage one of the many shigrampos that are anxiously 
awaiting your arrival, and for the consideration of another dollar are driven 
to the hotel or to a friend’s house, as the case may be. 

Thanks to the hospitality of the inhabitants of this most hospitable 
island, hotel-keeping is a very bad speculation; few ever find it necessary 
to resort to the wretched solitary hotel at Penang. Off goes the “ shigram- 
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po” like lighting, the syce or groom running at the head of the little pony 
at a speed almost incredible. The roads in Penang are kept in splendid 
order, and so are the hedges and gardens of the various houses. To the 
left is the little fort tenanted by the officers and men of the Madras 
artillery on detachment duty. Here, then, comes Scott’s Folly, a very pretty 
Chinese pagoda-looking affair, that cost a small mint of money, and is of, 
no earthly use—whence its name. To the left you pass the pretty little 
church of St. John’s, and the American consulate. The further you drive in- 
land the more beautiful the scenery becomes, and the houses and gardens 
of the gentlemen residing in the island are perfect models of pretty 
architecture and good taste; and then the delicious smell of the highly- 
scented bell passionflower, mixing with the wholesome pure air of the 
island, intoxicates one with most pleasurable sensations, and makes you 
think of Adam and Eve, and how much they must have rejoiced in a spot 
incomparably more beautiful than Penang. A very ugly Chinaman, with a 
couple of educated monkeys that are going through the sword exercise, 
puts all romantic ideas to flight; and. after a good deal of jolting and 
rumbling, you are suddenly jerked out of your seat by the carriage turning 
into the gates of a compound, and as unceremoniously jerked back again 
by its suddenly stopping under the large pandal of the gentleman’s house, 
to which gentleman you have letters of introduction. You have hardly 
recovered your hat and got out of the shigrampo, before you hear a 
heavy step descending the stairs, and before your letters have been read, by 
the mere mention of the friend’s name that gave them to you, you feel your 
hand nearly wrung off in the firm grasp of a Cashmere dressing-gowned, 
jolly old gentleman, and from that instant you are duly installed as part 
and portion of his household. Your room has been prepared for your 
reception ever since the last guest left, and so it will be for the next one 
that comes after you, and so on to the end of the story. Every house has 
different rooms. set apart for the reception of strangers, and they are 
generally the best ones on the house. Most of the houses also resemble 
each other in their construction: a large verandah and balcony down stairs, 
a ditto ditto up stairs, a splendid vast dining-room down stairs, a correspond- 
ing sitting-room above; four rooms below, two at each side of the dining- 
room, four rooms above with ante-rooms, those above serving as bed and 
dressing rooms, those below as library, billiard, study, &c. ; a back verandah 
down stairs facing the sea, and idem above stairs enclosed with lifting 
shutters, and serving usually as a breakfast-room. As for the compounds, 
they also in a great measure resemble each other; there is generally a 
circle in front of the house, round either side of which the carriage-road 
leads up to under the pandal—the pandal itself is thickly overgrown with 
evergreens and creepers. ‘The China creeper with its bright little red 
flower, the Burmese ditto, the purple bell passionfiower, the little yellow 
honeysuckle, and one or two species peculiar to the soil. The circle is 
hedged in by a little poisonous plant with dark-green leaves, which is set 
so thickly as to be as impenetrable as a stone wall, and is trimmed and 
kept in excellent order: in this circle, roses, tube-roses, and other sweet- 
scented flowers abound. Either side of the road, as far as the gateway, has 
an avenue of mangostein and other delicious fruit trees. Here and there in 
the compound may be seen the handsome nutmeg mingling its rich spicy 
odours with the many sweet scents that surround one; further back, and 
forming the hedges between the different compounds and the high road, are 
thickly planted graceful bamboo plants, intermingled with the pretty 
but poisonous milk-hedge : this forms a fence through which a snake could 
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hardly coax its slippery, writhing form. At the back of the house are a 
multitude of flowers growing in wild yet graceful confusion; then comes 
a small row of buildings cousisting of the kitchen, stabling, warehouses, 
&c.; beyond these a plot laid out as a kitchen-garden ; then a long row of 
lofty cocoa-nut trees growing alongside the seashore, and finally the sandy 
beach and the ocean itself. This is the general run of the houses at Penang ; 
those along the sea-side have the back of the house facing the sea, those 
on the opposite side of the main road are vice versé. Of the interior 
attractions of this lovely island—its nutmeg and pepper plantations—we 
shall treat in a future Number. 


PASSAGES FROM THE JOURNALS OF AN OLD 
TRAVELLER.—No. IV. 


DEMOTICA—CHARLES XII. OF SWEDEN—KARAGUSE, OR THE 
TURKISH PUNCH. 


Tuey showed us, in the town of Demotica, the remains of a house which 
was said to have been occupied by the fiery Swede during his detention in 
this part of the Sultan’s dominions. On our way from Adrianople we had 
rested at a village which bears the nickname the Turks bestowed on 
Charles—Demir-bash, or Iron-head. He is known to have resided there 
for some time, and to have been in the habit of bathing in the coldest 
weather in the river Hebrus, which flows close to the village. Accurate 
old Pococke, who passed through the village only a few years after 
Charles had been released from captivity, and when the hero’s name and 
adventures were in every mouth, says, “Charles XII., King of Sweden, 
resided here till he was removed to Demotica, as it is imagined by the 
instigation of his enemies, who, it is said, thought that this place was too 
near the high road.” 

It has been a considerable village, but the Turks have left hardly 
anything behind them except a large cemetery, two ruined fountains, and 
one mosque, which is almost a ruin. The few wooden houses which 
Temain are inhabited by Greeks, who still speak of the Iron-headed 
Swede. ‘Their traditions are confused, and not very conformable to 
history. Beyond the village, between the hills and the Hebrus, there is a 
splendid open plain, on which, according to their account, the indomitable 
Charles had fought a great battle with the Turks. There has been no 
such battle ; but in the middle ages the plain has been the scene of bloody 
conflicts between the Bulgarians and the Greeks. 

The face of the calcareous rock of Demotica is quite honeycombed' with 
caverns and subterraneous passages. About midway down the rock, and 
near a solidly-built Greek church of recent date, we entered the terrible 
underground state prison of Demotica, where, according to a popular 
tradition, the royal Swede was confined in utter darkness. Tradition is 
again at fault, the Turks never behaved so barbarously to their captive ; 
Charles was lodged in the town, and though attended by some Mussulman 
officers, he was allowed the range of the neighbouring country. Pococke 
‘was informed that he rode out every afternoon on horseback, and that he 
attended very vigilantly to the morals of the Swedish officers who were 
with him. 

On returning to our Greek coffee-house we found some new arrivals; 
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these were two middle-aged Armenians, who gained their livelihood by 
playing Karaguse, or Puneh. 

Punch, it has been said, is a universality, and of a remote and indisputable 
antiquity. He is found in so many countries and at such distant periods 
of time that it is impossible to say where or when he had his origin. He 
is as popular in Egypt and Syria and Turkey, as ever he was in London 
or Naples. Some traces of him have been found in Nubia, and in other 
countries far above the cataracts of the Nile ; while types or symbols of him 
have, according to some interpreters, been discovered among the hierogly- 
phies of the ancient Egyptians. ‘The wandering Arabs of the desert know 
him; he is met with in Persia, Hindostan, Siam, Pegu, Ava, Cochin- 
China, China Proper, aud Japan. The Tartars behind the great wall of 
China are not unacquainted with him, nor are the Kamschatkans ; the 
Persians have introduced him to the Afghan tribes. In short, Puuch is 
ubiquitous, he is found everywhere. 

Our two Armenians and their puppets had travelled from Smyrna to 
the town of the Dardanelles, stopping to play at Manesia and at every 
other town or village that lay on their road. They were always sure of a 
welcome and of an audience. Money, they said, was scarce, but they had 
fared well on the journey and had grown fat, although they had walked 
all the way. They were followed by a queer little dog, which they had 
obtained from the master of an English vessel at Smyrna; the little dog 
played no part whatever in Karaguse. They wanted to give us an ex- 
hibition ; but as our horses were saddled for the journey and at the door, 
we declined the pastime. The Armenians had crossed the Hellespont, and 
had entertained the good people of Gallipoli, and they were now on their 
way to Adrianople. 

As Karaguse had become political, and had taken the anti-reform 
side, I had found him, in 1828, suffering under great discouragement and 
persecution: Sultan Mahmoud and Punch had been at war. Under the 
milder rule of Sultan Abdul-Medjid all the persecution had ceased, and 
Punch had got his own again. His performance, both public and private, 
in coffee-houses and in Koracks, as well as in humbler residences, were very 
frequent at Constantinople and in all the large towns, as were also the 
recitals of the professional itinerant story-tellers, who had been tongue- 
tied in the time of Mahmoud. It appeared as if the Armenians had now 
included among their monopolies the Policinello trade, at least all those we 
saw going about with Karaguse were now Armenians. Their jokes are 
excessively gross, and often very old, but they suit the taste of their 
audiences, and one of the greatest treats you can give a family is to regale 
them with a Karaguse. 

While staying in a Greek house at Maeri~Keni, near the capital, we 
twice gave this entertainment, the cost of each exhibition being about three 
shillings. The performers were three Constantinopolitan Armenians, who 
were said to speak the popular Turkish better than any Turk, and to know 
every joke and anecdote that had been current in the capital the last 
hundred years. One fellow was merely stage-manager preparing the 
theatre, and keeping the broad glaring light burning; the other two, 
concealed behind the screen, moved the figures and did all the dialogues. 
The stage properties were a small matter, and the preparations could be 
improvised at any given spot in a very few minutes: taking one of the 
angles of our room at Maeri-Keni, they stretched a thin cotton sheet from 
wail to wall; behind this sheet, right in the corners of the walls, they 
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lighted half a dozen tallow candles, and the rest of the room being 
darkened these lights turned the sheet into a bright transparent disk. The 
dramatis persone were not made of wood and solid stuff like our Punch 
and Judy, they were merely cut out of pasteboard and painted, thus having 
nothing but profiles. Being held and moved close to the sheet with the 
light behind them, they appeared on the disk like ombres Chinoises. They 
were scarcely six inches high, the whole company might have been carried 
in a coat pocket. The chief characters in every play are Karaguse, or 
black nose, and Hadji Haivat,a Mecca pilgrim, who has returned very 
poor from his pilgrimage. They bandy jokes with one another, and get 
into all manner of adventures and misadventures. It seemed to me that 
the true Punch was not so much Karaguse as his companion Haji 
Haivat. The Hadji had the more drollery and roguery, and he, moreover, 
had a conical cap closely resembling that worn by the true Neapolitan 
Policinello. 

In the first piece we saw both Karaguse and the Hadji were hen- 
pecked, wife-beaten husbands (characters by no means rare among the 
Turks), and both were constantly bragging of their domestic felicity and 
of their munificence to their spouses, whose main ground of quarrel is that 
they have no clothes to wear and are half starved by their unlucky 
miserable husbands. ‘There was a great deal of fighting between man and 
wife; but the Turkish wives, instead of succumbing like poor English 
Judy, thrashed their husband’s out of sight. The farce was certainly a 
curious exhibition of .domestic life among the poor Mussulmans of 
Stamboul, and there were traits in it which all present recognised as 
characteristically true. One joke was good and local: Hadji Haivat’s 
wife complained of having no candles; “My lamb,” said the Hadji, 
“what do you want with candles? There is sure to be a fire presently ; a 
dozen houses in flames will give you light enough.” The quarrels and 
fights ended in the two Turkish wives eloping with a marriage-broker, who 
has engaged to procure them richer husbands: Karaguse and Hadji Haivat 
then turned boatmen on the Bosphorus, There was much drollery in the 
difference of character, conduct, and language in the people they got as 
passengers, who were all placed in a ridiculous, most farcical light. There 
figured among these passengers, an Arab, a Kurd, a Circassian slave- 
dealer, an Arnaout,a Persian, and a Jew. There ought to have been a 
Frank, tight in dress, and very lame in the Turkish language ; and there 
ought also to have been a provincial Armenian ; but the first was omitted 
out of respect to us, and the second was left out because the two fellows 
behind the sheet, who were speaking for the puppets, were Armenians 
themselves. ‘There were tricks and practical jokes innumerable, but there 
was nothing like a plot; the great fun lay in the smart dialogues between 

and the Hadji. Having been warned of an incident which befel 
a fair traveller whose curiosity led her to an exhibition of the sort, I had 
requested as a favour that certain jekes might be omitted. The first time 
I was tolerably successful; but the company found that Karaguse was 


rather dull, and at the second exhibition the line of decency was very 
frequently crossed. This second drama was, however, a true and perfect 
picture of Eastern life. Some pleasure-taking Persians arrive at Constan- 
tinople, and are determined to enjoy themselves. They produce a bag of 
money, and say that it must all be spent in a day of keff. Karaguse and 
Hadji Haivat conduct them to a secluded kiosk, in one of the valleys of 
the Bosphorus, where there are shady trees, a fountain, and a cool running 
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stream. Here the Persian khans feast and drink, and being drunk they 
send the Hadji to bring in music and dancing-boys. A quarrel very soon 
ensues, and ends in a general fight and a terrible noise. The Turkish 
police come running to the spot, and take the Persian khans into custody. 
Karaguse bribes the policemen, who consent to the prolongation of the 
festivity, and take their departure. But another body of them comes upon 
the stage, and as Hadji Haivat keeps some money instead of giving it as a 
bribe, all the. party, including musicians and dancing-boys, are carried 
before the cadi, or judge. The cadi delivers a long moral discourse; the 
Persians present to him all the money that is left, and thereupon it is 
that wine and spirits shall be brought into the hall of justice, and 
that the music and dancing shall go on there, the cadi himself presiding. 
It will be understood that we had no Turks in our party; but I have 
seen and heard pieces quite as satirical in places where many Turks were 
present. ‘Their fondness for the entertainment amounts almost to a 
passion. A sedate, stern-looking old Mussulman, who lived near Selyvria, 
had been known to travel nearly a hundred miles to see a Karaguse at 
Adrianople. It is to be noted that both Karaguse and Hadji Haivat, like 
our own Punch, speak with a nasal twang, and in a squeaking, falsetto 
voice. 
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NO LIE THRIVES,—No. III. 


Many weeks had now passed in which Willis had kept such good 
command over himself, that he had not once been betrayed into any 


foolish exhibition of passion. Ellen looked upon his infirmity as a thing 
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past and gone, while he himself would talk of it as all are apt to speak of 
the foibles of their youth,—as something to be smiled at rather than to 
be lamented. As both were fond of animals, their mother allowed the 
brother his rabbits, the sister her dog. Fan, indeed, was Ellen’s property, 


but she was equally a favourite with both. She was their companion and 
playfellow, on all occasions, nor was she less remarkable for her beauty 
than for her attachment to them. If it was summer, and the work and 
lessons were. finished before Willis returned from school, Ellen’s custom 
was to go into the garden and wait for him there. Seated on the trunk of 
a tree she would amuse herself with her doll, whilst Fan at her feet, her 
head between her fore-paws, would lie listening for the distant sound of his 
approaching feet. The movement of her ears was always a signal to Ellen 
that Willis was drawing nigh, and long before she herself could hear 
his step, Fan’s tail was in motion, and her eyes were directed towards 
the gate. No sooner was Willis’s hand on the latch, and a whistle 
announced his arrival, than Fan would bound to the spot, expressing her 
joy by barking and frisking backwards and forwards till the brother and 
sister had met. 

Willis had taught her to fetch and carry, nor had he experienced any 
difficulty in the task, for she was as docile and as obedient as her gentle 
mistress, 

Ellen had always been a delicate child. Since their arrival at Seaforth, 
she had been attacked two or three times with a severe illness. On these 
occasions Fan would not leave her; not even Willis’s endeavours were 
of any avail to induce her to accompany him, and not till Ellen was 
able to walk out with her would she quit the house or premises. 

It happened one evening that the little party went to take a walk. 
Fan, as was generally the case, was very playful, and Willis kept her 
in constant exercise by throwing stones for her to fetch, or laying his glove 
or handkerchief by the roadside, for the sake of making her return for it. 
On a sudden she refused to obey his commands: she sat down and looked 
Ellen pitifully in the face. Willis repeated his desire, and finding that 
she was still refractory, he struck her slightly with a little cane he carried 
in order to enforce obedience. Again he threw a stone; Fan went after 
it, but without alacrity. He now began to be vexed. Mrs. Richmond 
suggested that she might have hurt herself, but this Willis declared could 
not be the case, as she showed no symptom of lameness: it was only 
a fit of obstinacy, he declared, and he was determined that she should 
obey him. For a few times Fan brought him the stone he had cast; 
she then sat down again, and refused to stir. Willis spoke in a command- 
ing tone to her, but in vain: then rising, she took a contrary direction, 


‘and seemed to be making her way home. Ellen called, “ Fan, Fan!” 


and so did Willis, but she did not offer to return. In a moment the anger 
of the latter rose, and taking a stone much larger than he had been using, 
he threw it after her with all the acquired strength of furious passion. it 
struck the poor animal on the back ; she uttered a piercing cry and fell to 
the ground, continuing to utter a doleful howl. 
“Oh, Willis!” exclaimed Mrs. Richmond, “ you have hurt the poor 
a see what is the matter.” 
ut both Willis and Ellen had already run to the spot as fast as they 
were able. With consternation and grief the former perceived he had 


certainly inflicted some severe injury on the dog; for on attempting to 
raise her, she was in great agony, and quite unable to stand, It would be 
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useless to attempt describing his distress. He took her in his arms, and 
every moan she continued to make pierced his heart most painfully. They 
called on a farrier in their way home, skilled alike in the complaints of 
dogs and horses. He had no sooner examined her than he pronounced that 
the severity of the blow had injured the spine. 

“ Will she die?” exclaimed Ellen, in the utmost distress. 

* Tt will be more merciful to kill the poor beast,” said the man—* than 
to let her live in the pain she is now suffering, and will have to 
suffer,—if she was to get over this, her hind quarters would be paralysed.” 

“@Q Ellen—O mother—O my poor little Fan!” cried Willis, in a 
passionate burst of sorrow, “how can you forgive me!—how can I ever 
forgive myself!” He threw himself beside the poor dog, which, by the 
faint endeavour she made to lick his face, showed that she at least had 
already:forgiven him. 

Mrs. Richmond spoke in a low tone to the man; and then, touching 
Willis, she desired both her children to follow her. Willis requested to 
be allowed to remain ; but as this was denied, he and his sister sorrowfully 
accompanied their mother home. : 

The remainder of the evening passed away heavily to each. Mrs. 
Richmond, well knowing that this was no proper time for reproof, avoided 
all allusion to what had passed, and Ellen checked the words, “ Poor 
Fan!” that constantly hung on her lips, from escaping them. Willis was 
wretched. Do what he could, go where he might, he could see only poor 
Fan—could hear only her pitiful cry : and as the thought of her forgiving 
affection crossed him, his eyes filled with tears. 

Early the next morning, before his mother and sister had come down to 
breakfast, he hastened to the farrier’s. “ Well, Mr. Johnson,” said he, 
entering abruptly, “how is my dog? is she easy?” 

_ upon it, she is,’ replied a young man, with a significant 

lance to a person beside him ; “ there’s no return of pain after one of our 
Sede is still enough now, isn’t she? look at her.” 

Willis followed the direction of the man’s finger. There lay Fan. The 
attitude in which she was stretched communicated an instant feeling of 
dread to his bosom. He darted towards her, put his hand hastily upon 
her—*“ She is dead !” cried he ; “oh! you could not have been so barbarous 
as to kill her, surely?” 

“Tt would have been a great deal more barbarous to let her live,” 
replied he; “and after all, what does it signify? you may get plenty of 
dogs at any price you like. I'll sell you one worth two such as she, and 
not ask out of the way either.” 

The manner of the youth was very irritating, and the contending 
feelings in the breast of Willis threatened a renewal of that impetuosity, 
the sad effects of which he was at the very moment deploring. 

“Tf you say another word ”—cried he, his eyes flashing fire—‘ Tl 
knock you down.” 

“ Gently, young sir,” exclaimed Mr. Johnson, entering, “ I'll have no 
fighting here. We were obliged to kill your dog. Your mother knew as 
well as we what must be the end of it. Weare not the cause of her death, 
and I am only sorry to see you have not profited better by the lesson you 
have received,—not to give way to passion.” 

Willis blushed deeply. Mr. Johnson continued— 

* That young fellow happened to see it all, for he was exercising a 
horse at the time; he found too that the dog had got a thorn in the top of 
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her foot, which, though it did not make her lame, was the cause, no doubt, 
of her not obeying you as usual. But what shall we do with the dog? I 
was just going to desire it might be buried.” 

“I will take her home, and bury her myself,” said Willis. Raising 
poor Fan in his arms, he walked away with swelling heart. When once 
out of sight, the emotion, which he had succeeded in repressing whilst in 
the presence of those who could not have understood him, forced its way, 
and he literally sobbed over his inanimate burthen. He laid the body in 
the garden, and, with swollen eyes, entered the room where his mother and 
sister were already at breakfast. 

“How glad I am that you are come back!” cried Ellen, “have you 
been to see how poor Fan is?” 

Their eyes met. “Oh, Ellen!” exclaimed he, “what will you say to 
me? Poor Fan is dead!” 

“ Dead!” repeated she, turning very pale, the piece of bread which she 
held in her hand falling into her plate; “dead! you cannot mean it. 
Oh! I shall be so very sorry.” 

“Tt is but too true,” sighed he, seating himself beside her; “I have 
brought her home, that we may bury her in the garden. Oh, Ellen! don’t 
ery; you can never forgive me.” 

Ellen cast one of her sweetest looks at him, and putting her arm round 
his neck, “Oh, Willy!” said she, ‘“‘ you must be so much more grieved 
than I, it would be cruel not to forgive you. Poor, poor Fan!” and as she 
kissed her brother, her tears redoubled. 

Mrs. Richmond made not the slightest remark on anything that was 
passing. She allowed them to bury the dog according to their fancy, and 
even, at their request, witnessed the ceremony. The death of poor Fan 
cast a gloom over the little party for many days ; by degrees, cheerfulness 
began to return; still Mrs. Richmond said nothing to Willis on the 
subject. It was about ten days afterwards, that Willis entered the room 
they usually occupied. . 

** Where is Ellen, mother?” inquired he, looking round the apartment. 

_ * Gone into the town to buy me some muslin,” replied his mother. 

“ Then she will not be back at present,” returned he; “I am glad of 
it, for I wish to say something to you.” He seated himself by her side. 
“ Mother,” resumed he, in a tone of much feeling, “ I want to thank you. 
I quite understand the meaning of your silencee—your kindness, and if I 
may say so, vour wisdom in it.” 

“% !” said Mrs. Richmond, casting a smile on him. 

“ Yes,” returned he, “you wished that the sad consequence of my 
ungoverned temper should work its own way in my heart. You would 
not add to the distress you knew I must be suffering, and you thought, 
didn’t you, now P that you might increase my sorrow by your reproof or 
counsel.” 

‘Yes, and I feared that I might lose the good effect of my words 
by being premature,” answered Mrs. Richmond; “ you are right, my dear 
boy ; but tell me, is the time now arrived when such admonition is prudent, 
and can be well received ?” 

» “I shall be grateful for anything you may say to me,” returned he ; 
“but I think your silence, so full of: meaning as I felt it, and the 
reflections which the pain I have been enduring these many days have 
awakened in me, make your kind interference, for the present, at least, 
unnecessary, I think I shall never offend again in a similar manner ; but 
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the more I hope this may the case, the less I am able to say on the 
subject. Oh, mother, mother! what. if, instead of poor Fan, I had injured 
you, or Ellen, or, indeed, any human being? I caused the death of a 
dog only, it is true, but its life was the gift of God; and I can neither 
shut my eyes against the offence I have committed, nor the goodness that 
may have saved me from greater sin and greater misery. Oh! you cannot 
think what I have felt ever since.” ' 

“Tt was not very diffieult to read you, Willis,” said Mrs. Richmond ; 
“and for once I rejoiced in your unhappiness. And now, allusion to the 
past shall be dropped entirely. I did intend, perhaps, to say a good deal 
on the subject, but I am thankful that there is no oceasion for it. The 
fault acknowledged and forgiven is rarely recalled to recollection by 
another with advantage—nay, we may ourselves converse on our offences 
till lose the sense of their enormity, and reconcile ourselves to the 
tranSgression we profess to deplore.” 

The entrance of Ellen entirely changed the conversation, and the more 
so as she had not executed her commission with her usual accuracy. _ As 
she was obliged to go back to the shop, Willis offered to accompany her. 
On their way he proposed calling at a person’s, who he knew had a litter 
of very handsome puppies, of the same breed as poor Fan. “I have 
chosen one for you,” said he, “‘if you approve of my taste we will take it 
home at once.” 

Ellen coloured, hesitated, and then said, “ No, Willis, I had rather not ; 
I do not wish to have another dog.” 

Willis was greatly disappointed. ‘“ What!” cried he, “do you think 
I shall again illtréat a favourite of yours! Oh, Ellen!—but I deserve 
it.” . 

“No, Willy, no,” was the gentle reply, “that is not my meaning. 
I loved my poor Fan so much that I should not like to be fond of another 
dog ; and I should be very sorry, too, to be put in mind of what has been 
such a grief to you.” 

Willis said no more, but he had caught at the word “dog,” and his 
resolution was taken. The next morning, when his sister came down 
stairs, her attention was at once attracted by the sight of a cage. 

‘‘Qh! what have we here?” cried she. 

“A nightingale, Ellen,” replied her brother, “a bird of all others most 
likely to take a fancy to you. I know what you are going to say—it is 
cruel to confine it. In this instance you are mistaken. It has been bred 
in a cage, and it was the fondness of the old birds to the woman who owns 
them that made me get this young one for you. If you had rather not 
keep it I will take it back.” 

“‘ And disappoint you!” said Ellen, whose tender heart at once inter- 
preted his look. “No, no, I will love it a great deal for your sake, and 
then I am sure I shall love it very much for its own.” 

In such affection passed the years of childhood: happy in themselves, 
the happiness of those so dear to her formed the full sum of their mother’s 
bliss. The occurrence which had given such pain to each had in reality 
a salutary effect. From henceforth, Willis resolutely and steadily endea 
voured to keep a control over himself; and if he did not at all times 
entirely succeed, it is but justice to him to say his lapses were neither 
serious nor frequent, and that in no one instance his infirmity again became 
master of his resolution. 

[To be continued.) 





